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SPECULATIONS IN LATE SUMMER 


ECENTLY reviewing a book of poems in the New York Herald 
R Tribune, David Daiches states that it contains no “straining 
after . . . fashionable techniques” and adds: “We have enough bad 
poets who write with their ears cocked for the latest in poetic idiom.” 
We interjected a hearty, “Amen!” We also suspected that there are 
many poets who would be vastly better if they showed less susceptibil- 
ity in terms of imitation to what their fellows are writing; and a sizable 
group of reputedly good poets who, once the thickly-piled idiom is 
penetrated, will be revealed as having precious little to communicate. 
Frequently modern performance in poetry is like the spiel of the shell- 
game entrepreneur who employs it to convince his audience that the 
bean is really under the vacant shell and puts on a great show of in- 
dignation, if any implies he is a trickster. 

We have often wondered, yet have arrived at no conclusions, if the 
poet who limits himself to one formula, one patterned manner does 
not unnecessarily constrict himself. One can stamp the hallmark of 
individuality and originality on his work without abandoning the tradi- 
tional forms and devising a special “idiom.” Such qualities can be more 
subtly infused. A sonnet by Shakespeare is identifiable by many more 
characteristics that have nothing to do with the mechanics of fourteen 
lines and a rhyme scheme. The same characteristics can be found in his 
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lyrics and his dramas. We have known writers who have devoted them- 
selves to single quatrains, others who turn out reams of cinquains, and 
still others who never get beyond the trimeter. 

It is totally possible, of course, that a poet who has found his great 
success in using one poetic pattern—say, the sonnet—might discover 
that he can only write sonnets successfully. But unless he were to ex- 
periment with another—say, free verse—he might be denying himself 
expression in patterns through whose use he could be even more success- 
ful. Should he experiment, he should, however, be prepared to apply 
strict tests to determine if the venture was not a mistake and yet not 
abandon it on the basis of one or several failures. 

In the nature of things we see many manuscripts from one poet and 
hence have some knowledge of what our poets, both published and un- 
published, are writing. We cannot claim to know circumstances con- 
cerning all their work. Editors always hope that the poet will cock a 
could eye at his manuscript and re-read it apart from the passion of crea- 
tion before it is put in the mails; and perhaps the dominant majority 
do and cast aside the experiment that didn’t work. But at the same time 
we are inclined to believe that too many poets from the very first 
moment of writing determine the pattern mold they will use and never 
consider another. 

Perhaps it is considered old fashion to encourage pupils to try their 
hand at versifications which are to poetry what running scales and 
etudes are to the beginning musician. The latter, of course, is not apt 
to mistake such exercises for a performance that any but a most doting 
audience will applaud. The tyro poet, however, sometimes makes pre- 
cisely this mistake—it is so easy for him and those about him, who 
know no more of poetry than what meets the eye on the surface, to con- 
fuse the easily or painstakingly acquired dexterity in versification for 
a genuine art. After all, poetry is the only one of the fine arts which 
appears practiceable with the minimum of preparation. Give a man a 
sheet of paper and a pencil and the theory is that he can write a poem 
anywhere and immediately and with no study whatsoever. The musi- 
cian must have a piano, violin, etc.; the sculptor needs clay; the painter, 
oils and canvas. On this August night, with the Manhattan humidity 
almost tangible outside our window, we wonder what would happen if 
the poet needed to write equipment as costly as other artists. Beside other 
artists’ needs before he can even begin, the poet is lucky but he should 
not fall victim to this type of luck. He should work to develop all of 
his poetic potentialities, both the obvious and the latent, and, prepared 
to test these accurately, leave none unexplored. 
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TRANSFIGURATION 


Now, let me gather thousands up in one, 

Moments disparate as untracked sand 

Centered and fused white shining, while the sun 
Walks wheat waves ripe for reaper’s sickled hand. 
Light leaf is yellow plummet: hindering blue 

Air underneath withdrawn for its passing through. 


Infinity is legible. Here, at last, 
Peace, quiet, speak like stars, words being turned 
Impassive snow, cold radiance fixed and fast. 
Being is all, and good, and time is spurned. 
Invisible bird anticipates the south; 
Song is a coal brought far, laid to the mouth. 

EARL DANIELS. 


OSHKOSH IN THE RAIN 


It was raining when I met you 
And the thunder stilled my brain. 
Now the slow fog widens between us 


In Oshkosh and the rain. 


April rains, Virginia April, 
And the poplars pale as pain. 
There we met in sudden shelter 
And the lightning sharp as rain. 


Through sunny fields and parching 
We walked on other days, 

And through one watchful Autumn 
Of miles and mountain haze. 


But now the mountains, old with waiting, 
Crumble to a fog and plain, 
And I walk the emptied city 
In Oshkosh and the rain. 
CHAD WALSH. 
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POST-WAR MEDITATION 


Now here am I, alive and waking early, 

Warm and safe and bundled in my bed. 
Outside the window, fog is thick and pearly. 
I pause and push a pillow behind my head. 
Propped awake, I own the peace for pondering 
That I might be, like many others, dead. 

My thought runs fluid as a brooklet, wandering, 
With here and there a glint of gratitude 

For life that Life inscrutably is squandering 
On one who is not brave nor wise nor good. 
What shall I render for my thanks oblation? 
The ancient question—and the answer stood: 
“I will take the chalice of salvation” — 

Oh, humbly!—who have never shed our blood. 


MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


FRATER AVE ATQUE VALE 


Remind me, every rain, 

of Brother’s eyes 

and laughter down the swirling pane 
of sudden storm. 

Gone Gothic windows 

where lawn was yellow-starred 

and blue wine splashed in Berkshire. 


The five-year-Winter hearth is cold 
and embers thrown no wonder worlds 
upon the darkened wall. 


Flown, songbird in the orchard, 
with stir of branch 

and fall of snow on snow, 

The notes are fading, 

pink and blue pastels 

at sunset over the ridge; 

the Winter-guest is gone. 














Five hundred years the solitary maple flames 
with watching fire and altar 
for the phoenix’s rise 
and song 
out of the silent grave. 
DONALD LYNCH, S.J. 


FINAL FAREWELL 


In the end, twilight gave way before the stars 
And it was night, not dark but filled with shadows, 
Not moon-strong but bright as lusty clouds — 

The air all tangent with felt meanings 

And the mystery that drops from now black trees 
Into the stretching mind and eager heart; 

And the body heavy walking homeward 

Under the shifting sky of disbelief, 

Against the changing traffic lights, 

The neon staggering in and out of silence. 


Some place in this city there is much alive, 

Some iron throbbing ceaseless in its veins, 
Something alert, some feral seeking for survival, 
A permanence not knowable but known, 
Insistent as green spring, cry of the lost child, 
Wail of the lost man—the unlovable, the loved. 


The solitary walks on in multitudes of magic, 

Stalked by the knowing eyes, the unseen stars 

That lurk in curves of dawning brightness, 

Until the long reluctant sun 

Billows across the black macadam mind, 

And breaks at last in wave on wave of light 

And he stands trapped in glory, 

Watching the city shape again about him, 

Knowing the whiteness of the coming answers. 
GEORGE A. MCCAULIFF. 
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WAKING IN THE MORNING 


The dawnlight, slowly leaking in my room, 
Redeems all outlines with their proper shapes, 
Abets the mirror in rebuking gloom, 
And reimburses both my colored drapes. 


Objects resume their ruse of permanence: 
My books slip back to habits of repose; 
A picture snaps to its accustomed glance; 
And on my chair, hang mute my curious clothes. 


Then struggling in me for lucidity, 

Instincts surge up from deeps . . . and longings swarm, 
As if unearthly yearnings, caught in me, 

Are kenneled in my quaint and earthly form. 


I get up out of bed. But, first, I ease 
Some riddle, tangled, pulsing in a mesh; 
I curb the luminous intensities 
And bandage them in safely with my flesh. 


I don a mask and name that people know. 
I set my tie and my identity. 
With trick of practicing a stance, I go 


To caricature the man resembling me. . . 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 


MY LOVE SPOKE ME (for Pumir, on His Proression Day) 


In the grave Lenten time 
when snow wept from the lime 
my Love spoke me a little rhyme: 


“You whose haste doth weave 
a coat-of-proof against the grave; 


“whose love is all a care 
for size and strength of what to wear 
on the young breast of fear; 
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“whose love is terror in its bliss 
against a first light kiss 
with s#ay and stay and do not leave me thus; 


“‘whose love dreams peace 
even in thickets of its time and place 
and stretches shuddering on its face: 


“Be not solicitous, love, 
for whom to hold and have: 
I am nailed fast to you: I cannot move. 


“nor covet what to wear: 
naked as winds O tremble here 
till I shall dress you fair. 


“love, do not hide from death. 
he stopped My word and sewed My breath. 
yet give him gladly—on his day 
Love has the final say.” 
DANIEL BERRIGAN, S.J. 


LUCIFER AT LEISURE 


There are no hills for climbing; 

day is meadow, night a plain; 

sun glass shielded, lassitude frocked, 
flicker no eye lash to the lever of pain. 


Art and truth are relative; 

in nothing be importunate; 

flower the speech with counterfeits; 
blessed are the comfortably fortunate. 


With long and lacquered nails 
tap the cocktail glasses lightly, 
tinkling the ice, while certitude 
sways oh so slightly. 
SISTER M. MAURA, S.S.N.D. 
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THE CHOICE 


Trapped in dimensioned dark 

where no spark of light 

filters the gloom, 

the doom of satanic force 

seeks the issue and final devastation 
is the penalty. 


But see: Christ pleads 

and a drop of His blood 

can flood the soul 

until the whole of man 

is laved and loved 

and alive in the life lasting grace 
of His giving. 


Living with Him 

in the daying garb of submission, 
unleash the lightning flash of resistance 
to the fiendish hordes of hell 

which swell the dissonance of earth 
with mad mirth and madder dinning 
sinning the ears 

with fears and frenzied chatter. 


The clatter of hooves 

is the dread sound in the night, 
and fright stifles the breath 
until death is the destroyer. 


Take with the willingness of man, 

Son of God, 

all that he is and can be. 

See the void filled with the thought of You 
veined through with love 

like the dawn sky with day 

and say: My choice is you, 

come and away! 


The dark in dimensioned gloom 
will cleave to the cloying space, 








flayed by the fire of choice 
in man’s uplifted face! 
SISTER CLAUDE OF JESUS, S.H.N. 


Two Poems by John Robert Quinn 


CITATION 


Better nine tenths of a man 
Than none at all, 

One arm to love with, build 
A one-armed wall. 


The world is fond of lads 

Who die in part, 

Who grasp, with invisible hand, 
A Purple Heart. 


TO A YOUNG FRIEND 


You ask me for advice 
Almost as though 

It all were clear as ice; 

I hardly know 

What answer to be giving 
To one so new at living. _ 


If you are set to hear 

Of wealth and fame, 

The more men profiteer 

The fiercer the flame 

That guts them. Fame and riches! 
(And the spirit digging ditches?) 


On looking back, I think 

The greatest good 

Has been the golden link 

With men who stood 

For truth, lived, loved, and after 
Kept on like a path, a rafter. 
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EXPLANATION 


Our hearts have met in sudden glance 
As swords, swift-parried, 
Cleave truth’s lightning flash. 


Our silences believe 

Without the need of speech 

What mind doubts this, dares smile 
To call this mortal mischief, 

Nor beguile with ready wit 

Our secret to discover? 


O, I would not have it otherwise; 

Indeed, I could not! 

For I have seen the tyranny of tongues 
Release the bars between a thousand devils. 


Stars were not more constant 
Knowing why their places are above; 
Nor could mere words 
Make the surer of my love. 
VIRGINIA LANDAUER. 


Two Poems by A. M. Sullivan 
BALAAM 


Balaam’s ass saw the angel of the Lord, 

Saw him standing with the fury of his sword, 
Balaam was blind, blind in his pride 

As he kicked his heels in the donkey’s side. 

The beast saw an angel, Balaam saw a king— 
Balak of the Moabites with hate in his sling; 
Balaam heard two masters, the ass heard but one 
And only his shadow moved in the sun. 

Balaam beat the ass, but the ass didn’t move 
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For the dumb are punished by the fools they love. 
Then Balaam saw the light and the angel of the Lord 
And Balaam praised Israel with a prophet’s word, 
With thanks on his tongue how it came to pass 
That a prophet was saved by a stubborn ass. 


TIME ENOUGH 


There’s always time left over 

No matter how soon or late the task, 

Or whether we ask for all or none, 

Or hide in the heather or die in clover, 
The dead are dead when the battle’s won 
And dawn is certain as the sun. 

Mark it a lie that time is brief, 

The season lags with the falling leaf, 
There’s time for grief. 


There’s time enough to count 

Whether we save or whether we spend, 
Whether we barter with friend or foe, 
It’s tick and tock and this we know 
You add them up in any amount— 
Add by the clocks and the calendars, 
Add by the tides and the color of stars, 
Add by the bones at the broken gate, 
If anger and envy and greed are late, 
Time can wait. 


There’s time enough to spare 

When evening mends the golden rift 
And silence sifts upon the stair 

And no one there at all, at all, 

And no one leaning on the sill 

Save anguish as the minutes crawl 
With the moonlight on the wall. 
There’s time enough, and time to kill, 
The hour strikes and the heart is cleft 
And for the lonely and bereft, 

Time is left. 
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DEPOSITION OF MARCUS THE SAILOR, A. D., 30 


Among the drab, unpointed movements of the barren time, 
When sun went down in heat, 
I, Marcus, stood upon the still land by the water’s edge. 


And I could feel the green and lazy flames beneath the depths 
Lick in the caverns of a thousand seas 

And lie athwart the gold in splendid lust 

And burn in beauty on the hidden walls, 

A thousand or ten thousand miles away, and deep: 

I touched this beauty when I touched the sea. 


And so I went and sought 
And never found. 


I am an old man now, 

And I have failed. 

But having failed, I sing a gladder song, 

I, pausing on this thin-laced line of sand; 

For I would scorn the gold I wished to find; 

The blazing flame is tepid fire to arms that cannot feel 
More than a spider’s touch 

From June’s hot breeze. 


I have not lost: I have but merely failed 

In seeking that which, gained, is lost— __ 

Like those sweet blooms which die within our hands 
And wither on the lips that love them. 


And so I stand upon this line of sand, 

An old man, 

In all un-wisdom wise: 

For I have felt the fires begin to burn 
Within me, not without; 

And I have felt a journey come upon me, 
Unsought by me, and feared. 


And yet in fearing, I begin to sense 
The stark, tremendous beauty I shall see 
When, one vast journey compassed through a sea of pain, 
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I stand in brightness— 
I, who cannot name this Light, 
Nor know the reason for my joy, 
But wait expectant by the silent sea. 
JOHN HAZARD WILDMAN. 


THE SIGNAL 


Far out beyond this shorebound sea 
A fleeting symbol beckons me. 

Too dimly seen to reckon shape, 

I yearn to know it yet escape 

With rapid strokes until I reach 
The lap of the maternal beach. 


Late sun has haloed shore and people 
Where some children build a steeple; 
Where, lulled by summer’s drowsy hand, 
The quick are lying in the sand. 

In such bright air how dull to heed 

A phantom sign one cannot read! 


Like notes of love to Heaven’s door 
The gulls forsake the shrinking shore; 
And day departs, and so do we, 
Remarking far-off sails at sea 
Remarking cottage lights now bloom 
As stemless blossoms in the gloom. 


So, like a known bird in the hand, 
Security lies on the land, 
And steadfast stars appear and yet, 
A fleeting thing I can’t forget— 
I can’t forget there came to me 
A desperate signal from the sea 
And I denied that it could be! 
MARGARET MC GARVEY. 
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COUNSEL FOR SILENCE 


Go without ceremony of departure 

And shade no subtlest word with your farewell. 
Let the air speak the mystery of your absence 
And the discerning have their minor feast 

On savory possible or probable. 

Seeing the body present, they will wonder 
Where went the secret soul, by then secure 
Out past your grief beside some torrent’s pure 
Refreshment. Do not wait to copy down 

The name, much less address, of who might need you. 
Here you are pilgrim with no ties of earth. 
Walk out alone and make the never told 

Your healing distance and your anchorhold. 


And let the ravens feed you. 
JESSICA POWERS. 


A FICTION OF ROSE 


Summer after summer, from perspective of time, 
Study the pink proportions of the rose 

In the first and pale suggestion, the delicate pose 
On a terrace of breeze, the final pantomime. 


This slow charade puzzles the mind. ' 
Summer is flower where a seed fell; 
As the rose blooms it fades as well 
To seed and thorn, the word defined: 


Death. Still, gala mazes dazzle sight 
And wear the heart to trances, to a loss 
Of speculation and emboss 

The dimmest day with satin light 


That blights the world, that thunders at the heart; 
In drifted dreaminess time sinks 
With dwindlings of lost music at the brinks 


Of deepest pink where frailest roses start. 
JOHN FANDEL. 














POETRY IN EDUCATION* 
By Sister M. THEREsE, S.D.S. 


O KNOW, within the context of education, what poetry is for — 

to know its function in the education of the total person — one 

must first know what that person is for, since everything material, in- 

tellectual, and super-natural that he assimilates should be ordainable to 

his development and complete fulfillment. It is therefore plain that 

any approach to a discussion of the topic—the contribution of poetry 

to the formation of the total person—must necessarily have as its be- 

ginning and center a correct concept of the nature of man. Only when 

this has been established can one proceed to the role of the arts, and of 
poetry specifically, in the perfecting of that nature. 

We are told in Genesis that God created man in His image. This 
does not mean a mere external contour. It is an image which compasses 
man’s deepest essence, man’s intellectual nature; for the Christian it 
means a participation in and a living with God’s life—a staggering 
truth one might well ponder for an eternity. Metaphysically speaking, 
man’s deepest reality is to be posited in being, but that being is not pure 
act; it is shot through with potentiality that is at once the sign of his 
imperfection and the means toward his perfection. Man must go on from 
this gratuitous positing and achieve his being’s perfection. In the heart 
of every man is this ineradicable exigency to expansion which is much 
more than an abstract law. It is rather a personal invitation written in 
man’s nature by God—an initiation to which man must respond by 
entering into communion with the world, humanity, and God, and by 
so doing augment and ultimately fulfill his individual being. 

This enrichment and achievement can take place in body and in 
spirit by every kind of cultural activity. It is as it were, a bringing to 
new birth. St. Gregory of Nyssa, in his Vita Moysis puts this truth 
pointedly when he defines man as a creature who can bring himself to 
birth as he wills. And this new bringing to birth is the individual’s own 
business, with the help of God, and he must set about to enrich, inte- 
gate, unify, and orientate his physical, emotional, and spiritual powers 
—and this constantly—toward their full perfection. 

Now in this process of total formation and enrichment, the arts— 
with their twofold supernatural finality: to give glory to God, and to 
be of service to man—hold a key position, and poetry will be seen to 
have its own specific contribution. 





* Paper delivered at The Catholic Poetry Society Congress on Poetry, Hunter College 
of New York City, April 14, 1951. 
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We must first inquire briefly into the function of poetry—a func- 
tion whose significance is much deeper than we are usually aware. How- 
ever, in so doing we must avoid imbalance and take precaution against 
the tendency to exalt poetry beyond its proper end. We must not al- 
low our enthusiasms so to misread analogies with philosophical and 
theological truth as to over-stress likenesses to the point of identity, 
and end by equating poetry and mysticism, a thing that is only too 
frequently done. We would thus be confusing, and hopelessly, the 
poet’s symbolic mode of expression with that of the mystic, the world 
of poetry with the world of St. John of the Cross — though he was an 
authentic poet as well as mystic. The difference of these two worlds is 
as vast as their separate knowledges: the former, natural, and properly 
human; the latter, essentially and wholly supernatural. Such sym- 
bolism as the mystics use is necessary that they may make intelligible 
for us that which in itself is too intelligible, whereas the symbolism 
which the poet uses serves to make more intelligible for us that which 
is less intelligible by nature. Only when one has taken into consider- 
ation these basic distinctions may he indulge in analogies. 

On the other hand, of course, (though it is the lesser error) one must 
not reduce poetry to a mere craft. Any true concept must avoid both 
these extremes, and place poetry in its own proper realm, namely, that 
of the peculiarly human and properly natural, since in its creation and 
effects it adequately conforms to human nature and its proper operation. 
To speak of a “divine afflatus” is to speak in figures and analogies. 
Poetry keeps well within the scope of proper human causality. Here, 
Jacques Maritain’s definition, a metaphysical one, is extremely pertinent. 
“Poetry”, he says, “is a divination of the spiritual in the things of sense 
which will also express itself in the things of sense.” And though 
Aristotle in his Poetics remarked that poetry attains to the universal, in 
which respect it is superior to history, the reference is in terms of 
knowledge, since the universal attained to in poetry is known only as it 
is realized in the sensible. It is only in philosophy that we know uni- 
versals as abstracted, and apart from sense singulars. So, from the stand- 
point of knowledge, the poetic experience is a kind of mean and middle- 
path between the fully universal knowledge obtained in philosophy and 
the pure sensation of singulars obtained in ordinary sense-perception. 
In fact, the very mode proper to poetic knowledge requires the realiza- 
tion of the universal in the sense singular. And this too is the reason why 
poetry is so suited to man as man, and delighted in by him in a way that 
philosophy (alas!) being too intellectual, is not. 

What then is the content of this knowledge of the “spiritual,” 
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divined, as Maritain says, in the things of sense? We are here at the 
concept of beauty, and though we cannot go into a discussion of its 
metaphysics in any detail, let us merely state that Beauty is a special 
quality of concentrated truth and go on from there to look at it briefly 
in its effects and its cause. St. Thomas gave us an admirable definition 
of beauty in its effects (really two of them) in his id quod visum placet 
— that whose perception (or apprehension) is a delight. Beauty is that 
which causes apprehension which as an apprehension is perfect, leaving 
nothing to be desired. But since the cause of this very apprehension is 
being as true, and since the cause of delight is being as good, the cause 
of delightful apprehension must be a combination of two transcen- 
dentals: the Good and the True. The beautiful, therefore, is not pleas- 
ure, but what causes the pleasure. Beauty as such, does not exist; in the 
existential order there is only the beautiful thing. Clearly, any discus- 
sion of poetic values must, from a philosophical standpoint, go back to 
this tenet, for the experience of the poet which he communicates to 
us in his poem is in reality his perception of truth which, because he is 
a poet, he has chosen to place in this particular form. 

Now, since it is the mind’s final destiny to possess ontological truth 
in its fullness in the Beatific Vision, it is constantly driven by an inner 
necessity to enlarge continually the horizons of the truth which it 
already has. And it wants this truth by more than the human mode 
of knowledge—a mode which is at best imperfect. What it really wants 
is truth as being! In other words there is a desire in the mind of simple 
contemplation (which is certainly not discursive knowledge, but it is 
a human mode of knowledge) which ontological desire is the key to 
all the deep significances of our thought and art. 

Thomas Gilby, the English Dominican, in his fascinating little 
volume, Poetic Experience, with a felicity of manner and infinite pains 
has sought to clarify this truth, namely, that the human mind is made 
for intuitive and complete knowledge, and our human knowledge, at 
best but mediate and partial, is one reason for our desperate discontent. 
Of course it is not the only one, nor the ultimate one. If it is that we 
can have a perfect kind of knowledge only when the object is perfect, 
it is an insight to ponder, for it means that we must wait for eternity, 
in which the essence of beatitude is the vision of God and the fruition 
of His Beauty. What the human mind receives in knowledge here— 
even in instances where the act of intellect is exquisite—as when it is 
confronted by the beautiful—it is at best but “broken lights of Him, 
God, the Infinite Beauty.” Yet, these “broken lights” are by far not 
to be despised. It is the knowledge with which we must be satisfied 
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here, though it be imperfect both in kind and in object. And among 
these contacts with “broken lights” of Him, poetry has a notable place. 

A poem then, because of its metaphysical structure as a work of 
art, is richly charged with truth. But more. This truth is presented, 
not haphazardly (though in inferior poetry this may be true, and is 
perhaps the reason why the poetry is inferior), but that truth has been 
brought to a focus, so that it strikes the mind in a simple, luminous 
unity! Poetry is the lens which gathers the light of truth to a single 
point and holds it there for us in focus. Nor is it but a thin surface of 
truth, but truth in a rich concentrate. This agrees perfectly with the 
classic definitions of beauty: splendor veri (Plato) ; and splendor ordinis 
(St. Augustine). 

Now this shining of light striking the mind from its rich concen- 
trate, the poem, results in what is poetry’s primary and essential func- 
tion, namely, to give pleasure, a pleasure so distinctly high and complete 
that it is well worthy to be called happiness—a transient, momentary 
foretaste (but keep the analogies!) of what the soul will experience 
in the contemplation of heaven. In fact, poetry’s place in the order of 
the spiritual is based on this function. And this delight in contempla- 
tion, this joy from the vision of truth fills the mind and overflows into 
the senses to delight them. 

Now this experience of beauty is specified, according to St. Thomas, 
by “integrity or perfection . . . proportion or harmony . . . and 
clarity.” In fact, the very existence of the poem is due to this order 
among its elements, an order which is both intellectual and sensuous. 
And it is in the mind’s response to this order, which happens in any 
appreciation of art, that poetry produces that effect which is perhaps its 
main directly educative value—not in the sense that it imparts infor- 
mation, though that may be and is present, but of a construing an 
order in the faculties of the soul: mind, will, and imagination. Plato 
well understood this when—though he barred the poets from his Re- 
public, but for another reason—he said: “Even the less gifted men, 
if they happen to grow up among the masterpieces of architecture, 
sculpture and painting, will imbibe a taste for beauty and decency: 
they will learn to find out what is perfect or what is deficient in nature 
and art, and this rectitude of judgment will gradually spread over their 
souls.” 

Of course, one must remember that Plato like Socrates equated 
knowledge and virtue. An awareness of beauty and truth for them 
would result in “rectitude of judgment” more or less automatically. It 
may be that seeing order, clarity, integrity in art will dispose one to 
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seek it also in the ordering of one’s own willed acts, but the lives of 
many artists and lovers of art seem to reveal no necessary carry-over 
from the realm of art to the realm of prudence. There seems no direct 
relation of art on the ordering of one’s moral acts. Art delights and 
illumines the mind and so perhaps, indirectly, affects the will. If 
reading The Hound of Heaven helps me to become morally better, 
it is only because it helps me to see with keener insight my relation to 
God. To go into this problem thoroughly would require a psychological 
analysis of the relations of intellect and will in the act of choice. The 
benefits derived from the poetic experience, however, are more closely 
akin to the intellectual than to the moral virtues. But since we become 
more perfect and hence more like God (or less unlike Him) by acquir- 
ing intellectual as well as moral virtues, poetry would contribute to 
our general perfection. Maritain says this beautifully: “Art teaches 
men the pleasures of the spirit, and because it is itself sensitive and 
adapted to their nature, it is the better able to lead them to what is 
nobler than itself. So in natural life it plays the same part, so to speak, 
as the ‘sensible graces’ in the spiritual life: and from afar off, without 
thinking, it prepares the human race for contemplation (the contem- 
plation of the Saints), the spiritual joy of which surpasses every other 
joy, and seems to be the end of all human activities.” 

Charles Grosvenor Osgood, in Poetry as a Means of Grace, gave a 
suggestion which is well worth considering. He proposed the selection 
of some one poet whom one should get to know thoroughly, and whose 
poetry in its turn would be permitted to work a deep and tremendous 
effect on one’s personality. One should choose this poet much as friends 
are chosen, by a sort of natural affinity and congruence, a certain kin- 
ship of spirit. Not that this poet need exclude others, but he should 
have, as it were, a certain “right of way” and priority over one’s atten- 
tion and study. This would make for a deep transforming influence. 
Dr. Osgood chose four poets as possible exemplars—Dante, Spenser, 
Milton, and Johnson—and analyzed them with reference to certain 
qualities which he felt such a poet should possess. To this selection 
we might add, or substitute, in addition to the incomparable Dante, 
such Catholic poets as Gerard Manley Hopkins, Charles Péguy, Paul 
Claudel, and our distinguished contemporary Thomas Merton. In fact, 
the applicatory value of the principles enunciated in the body of this 
paper can be strikingly concreted by taking certain of the Merton 
poems and turning their focus of truth successively on each of the three 
areas of reality which man must contact and commune with in order 
that he may enrich, augment, and ultimately complete and fulfill his 
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individual being: namely, the world, humanity, and God. What is 
this poet’s approach to and luminous vision of each of these areas as 
his poems throw their spotlight of truth upon them? 

In an editorial in a recent issue of SPIRIT, John Gilland Brunini 
remarked: “When the poet opens up mankind’s vision to include the 
spiritual he is performing a task of which few others are capable. And 
it is because mankind today, so lost in its materialism, must place its 
reliance on divine guidance, if the human race is not to perish of its 
own pride, that poetry takes on such great importance.” There is no 
poet writing today or in the immediate past who has so swiftly and 
sharply focused the vision of his readers not only on the spiritual, but 
on such of its most refined and exquisite areas as have rarely been 
touched on with even a minimum of success since the time of St. John 
of the Cross, as has the young Trappist monk, Thomas Merton. In his 
gift we are all immeasurably blessed. His poems are saturate with the 
themes and doctrine of the ancient Christian faith articulated in the 
idiom, techniques, and pattern of all that is finest and best in modern 
verse. 

When Thomas Merton looks at the world it is with no fogged 
vision; he is sharply realistic, sees accurately its balance and imbalance, 
and in excoriating the world his words cut deep. Though he does not 
flinch in giving us truth, bitter truth, light is always thrown ahead on 
the paths that lead out of the labyrinth. Representative of this cap- 
turing and indicting of the materialistic tone of our modern society is 
his poem “Ode to the Present Century,” in which he questions it: 


How have you hammered all your senses, 
Forever twisting in your memory 
The nails of sensuality and death... . 


When are you going to unclench 

The whited nerve of your rapacity, you cannibal: 
Or draw one breath in truth and faith, 

You son of Cain? 


Despite these severe indictments, for Thomas Merton, as for every 
Christian the world is “sacramental”; it is written over with God: 


For, like a grain of fire 

Smouldering in the heart of every living essence 
God plants His undivided power — 

Buries His thought too vast for worlds 

In seed and root and blade and flower... . 


as he says in “The Sowing of Meanings.” Within this context all nature 
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gives God glory and serves man. Eminently Trappist he follows the 
sequence of the seasons and the cycles of the liturgy, using simple, rural 
symbols—the harvest and the vintage—in the most amazing metaphors. 
In “Clairvaux” he beseeches St. Bernard to 


. ++ trim us in sure and perfect arbors of stability and rule: 
You have foreseen what vintages the Holy Spirit, 
Ripening, in our concord, as in vine-vein the strong sun, 
Will trample in His press, His charity, in the due day, 

To barrel us, His Burgundy. 


In “Natural History,” with felicitous charm he points up the insects 
as exemplars to us in our perfecting as he says, probing our obediences, 
that “we can learn such ways to God from creeping things and sanc- 
tity from a black and russet worm!” 

As regards humanity, his fellowmen, the undertone of all Merton’s 
writing is that of a deep and all-embracing compassion. He is so anx- 
ious, even anguished about them that frequently his poetry takes on an 
apocalyptic and prophetic intensity. There is this fired eloquence of 
pleading implicit in the sequence of poems that initiates and names his 
third book, Figures for an Apocalypse. The third of these poems, 
“Advice to my Friends Robert Lax and Edward Rice to get away 
while they still can,” is an overwhelmingly pertinent instance. In fact, 
it is this urgency of spirit to help his fellowmen, this desire to share 
with them the spiritual treasure of his contemplation that makes Thomas 
Merton write at all. The last lines of “Poet to His Book” make this 
strikingly manifest: 


Go, stubborn talker, 

Find you a station on the loud world’s corners, . 

And try there, (if your hands be clean) your length of patience: 
Use there the rhythms that upset my silences, 

And spend your pennyworth of prayer 

There in the clamor of the Christless avenues: 


And try to ransom some one prisoner 
Out of those walls of traffic, out of the wheels of that unhappiness! 


But the poems that give us Merton in his unique field are those of 
the communion of the soul with God. Here with a directness and a 
clarity that is at times blinding, he focuses his lens of truth on certain 
strata of prayer-experience that one rarely approaches, or even so much 
as thinks about. In articulating, in so far as is humanly possible, an 
experience which is ineffable, which must of necessity be in symbol and 
in metaphor, Merton takes us with him “to the secret tents, the 
sacred, unimaginable tabernacles burning upon the hills of our desire!” 
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and shares with us personal experience of a rare quality. Rarely has a 
poet spoken of the deep things of the spirit so convincingly. And in 
this already restricted field there seems to be an area which is pecul- 
iarly Merton’s own. Were one to parallel the two mystical trends in 
the theologies of the Christian tradition—those of “light” and of 
“darkness”: the former illustrated in the writings of Augustine, Ber- 
nard, Aquinas, the latter pre-eminently in those of St. John of the 
Cross—with two corresponding categories of poets who, according to 
the personal emphases of their writing have dealt with like themes, one 
would come up with some amazing discoveries. One might, for in- 
stance, place Gerard Manley Hopkins in his late and so-called “terrible 
sonnets” which give one a graphic insight into the terrors of the “dark 
night,” with the poets of ‘“‘darkness”; and, we should have little diffi- 
culty in placing Merton, who seems to have as peculiar gift the power 
to plunge us into the seas of light—the conscious fruition of God’s 
presence in the soul—with the poets of “light.” Not that there is 
opposition in these parallel roads of unlikeness; on the contrary, they 
can be perfectly synthesized, and are in reality but two surfaces of the 
same medal. Neither contradicting nor interfering with one another 
they merge in one glorious entity: the darkness is a luminous one, and 
the light is filtered through darkness, so that the task of the poet be- 
comes in Léon Bloy’s words, used by Merton in pointing the theme of 
his late book, that of “blind lions searching for springs in the desert.” 
A dozen or more poems bear direct witness to the rigor of this search. 
In “Theory of Prayer,” for instance, we find: truth focused successively 
on man’s search for God according to his own prudences—outside him 
—then suddenly on a discovery within. But Merton is perhaps best in 
describing that personal prayer whose visitation is swift, sharp, unex- 
pected and overpowering. Then in startling metaphor he strives to 
make intelligible that which in itself is too much so for our finite 
intellects. Finally, the spirit, entirely shaken free from the world and 
from self is left as it were naked, where but a few “fires loiter” until 
“God sings by Himself” and the walls guarding Paradise fall down. 
One might multiply instances indefinitely, for this theme is of the very 
fiber of all Thomas Merton’s poetry. But perhaps the climax of all the 
poems depicting this experience is reached in that incomparable ‘““Hymn 
for the Feast of Duns Scotus” wherein the doctrine and mystery of 
the Trinity is poignantly enunciated and in Whose contemplation the 
human spirit is completely inundated. One could scarcely proceed fur- 
ther than this in expressing the Ineffable! But the poem must be read 
and pondered in its entirely. 
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From these perceptions of truth held in close focus on the universe, 
on man, and on God in the poetry of Thomas Merton, there flows from 
poetry’s basic function as contemplation, a whole sequence of corollary 
effects. One cannot long be exposed to this concentration of light 
without new appraisals in one’s hierarchy of values, or at least corrected 
ones, which may result in commitments perhaps of the whole man. 
There may be a purgative effect comparable to that of great tragedy or, 
in a flash human nature is newly illuminated with the result of a new 
response in reverence, compassion, and common understanding. The 
pondering of poetry such as Merton’s cannot but develop the individual 
in certain depths of his being rarely penetrated but by great experiences 
of love or of suffering. Again, a familiar and constant contact with 
beauty in truth’s contemplation, will tend to make it a necessary and 
integral part of one’s living, with the consequent disposing to order 
of the faculties of the soul. There will be a gain in a sense of form, 
structure, proportion and taste. And all this to say nothing of the 
intellectual and emotional disciplines which result from the study of 
great poetry. 

One could go on endlessly citing correlative effects. But poetry’s 
main function cannot be too often insisted upon, and that the more 
because so many modern critics would leave it out of consideration 
entirely, namely, its value as contemplation, its disposing toward a 
contemplative habit of mind. And we need not labor the point of its 
necessity for every man, when at least for a brief interval the compli- 
cated flow of experience is arrested, and detached from the stresses of 
his workaday world he permits himself momentarily to bask in quiet 
under the sun of truth. Re-entering his familiar world he will find it 
enriched with new and varied meanings. What was his before is now 
more his, for being seen in a fresh context, as if he were recognizing 
the familiar for the first time, as T. S. Eliot, speaking of memory in 
the introduction to Little Gidding pertinently remarks: 

. the end of all our exploring 

Will be to arrive where we started 

And know the place for the first time. 
But poetry’s service of “disposing the human race for contemplation” 
remains paramount however we may multiply—and we might to in- 
finity—its corollary services. To conclude, poetry’s main contribution 
to the formation of the total person cannot be more forcefully stated 
than in the words of the Trappist poet through the lens of whose 
poetry we have visioned truth, when, speaking of the function. of art 
in life he remarks: 
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The clean creative fire that furnishes incandescent intellectual forms to 
the mind of the artist should symbolize, for him, the fire of the Word which 
‘blazes forth from the depths of the infinite God, and is the glory and the truth 
of God, and is God. And we were made to play for ever in the flame of that 
eternal and uncircumscribed intuition, where all causes are gathered in the 
Art of God. All the art that is on earth can only satisfy us in so far as it draws 
us inward and delivers us from the cravings of sense and leaves us for a mo- 
ment in the depths of that intellectual peace which can foreshadow, even in 
the order of nature, the eternal contemplation of heaven. 


Book Reviews 
OF TRAGEDY AND NOBILITY 


The Mills of the Kavanaughs, by Robert Lowell. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Company. $2.50. 

Any new work of Robert Lowell merits the serious consideration 
of the practicing poet. Since the Pulitzer Prize award for his Lord 
Weary’s Castle, Lowell has been hailed as a candidate for “the great 
American poet of the 1950’s.” To contemporary poetry he has 
brought, along with others, some of the elements of the traditional— 
the heroic couplet, the mythological allusion, the sense of nobility and 
tragedy. These elements he has combined with an action set against a 
backdrop of Americana that lends credibility and authenticity to his 
characters; for, indeed, much of Mr. Lowell’s success in this volume is 
the result of his awareness that poetry can be enhanced if dramatic, as 
well as poetic, values are sought by the poet. 

The title poem is dramatic narrative of some six hundred lines, set 
in a Maine village, in the form of a reverie of Anne Kavanaugh about 
her dead husband. Harry Kavanaugh is a Navy officer retired after 
Pearl Harbor, and a descendant of the seventeenth century Catholic 
Kavanaughs who were the lumber kings of the Maine forests. Anne’s 
reverie, addressed to the dead Harry, concerns her recollection of her 
childhood, her courtship, the mental disintegration of Harry, his death, 
and her role as a modern Persephone— 


. . « Why must we mistrust 

Ourselves with Death who takes the world on trust? 
Although God’s brother, and himself a god, 

Death whipped his horses through the startled sod; 
For neither conscience nor omniscence warned 
Him from his folly, when the virgin scorned 

















His courtship, and the quaking earth revealed 
Death’s desperation to the Thracian field. 

And yet we think the virgin took no harm: 

She gave herself because her blood was warm— 
And for no other reason, Love, I gave 
Whatever brought me gladness to the grave. 


One of the impressive achievements of this work is the subtle man- 
ner by which Lowell has given to the present a continuity with the 
past, a magic performed with symbols, allusions, and the references to 
the unchanging natural surroundings of Kavanaugh, the scene of the 
story. Here also is an almost anti-romantic avoidance of sentiment 
and an accedence to the oftimes brutal facts of physical nature; but 
this physical harshness does not lead to pessimism for the tragedy of 
man’s humanity is overcome by the victory of his spirit. Here also is 
proof that a religious orthodoxy—as found in Anne and Harry Kava- 
naugh—need never produce conventional patterns of the human spirit. 

There is much here that the practicing poet should explore. The 
preoccupation of many poets with the purely lyrical and technical 
aspects of poetry has led in some compositions to a stinting of the story 
element of poetry, which is a portion, though a neglected one, of the 
tradition of verse. For it is the story that creates interest; in the short 
lyric interest may be subordinate to emotion, but in the longer narra- 
tive, such as the title poem of this volume, interest assumes a far more 
important role. There is, of course, always the danger that the story 
will so subordinate the poetic element as to leave little more than the 
outline of a novel. This Lowell has avoided by the skillful employ- 
ment of some of the characteristics of the dramatic monologue which 
permits the compression (not crowding) of much into little space. 

The story element is also aptly displayed in the very fine ““Mother 
Marie Therese, Drowned in 1912,” one of the shorter poems of the 
volume, a beautiful tribute not without humor and grace, and an 
example that couplets are unexcelled for narrative verse.—James P. 
Walsh. 


ZEST, WIT, COMMON SENSE 


Selected Poems, by Robert Farren. New York: Sheed 8 Ward. $2.50. 

In his book, The Course of Irish Verse in English, Farren speaks 
of assonance, of the casual use of Catholic terms, of over-riding lyri- 
cism held in check by a certain dry realism, as some of the character- 
istics of Gaelic verse. These mark his own. He is consciously an Irish- 
man — a today’s Republic-of-Ireland Irishman — aware of his literary 
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heritage from the poet of “The Cooley Cattle-raid” to Yeats. Here 
are seventy-eight poems—lyric, zest, wit (sometimes), common sense 
—-selected from the four books of verse he has published in the past. 
Much of his early work consists of translations or adaptations of Gaelic 
lyrics; his one long piece, “This Man Was Ireland,” is an epic of St. 
Colmcille. Some of the translations, as “Raftery’s Repentance” and 
“The Beset Wife,” are spirited contributions to Irish literature in Eng- 
lish, and a good deal of his best writing has gone into the epic. At 
times, perhaps, there is a sense of leaning on these sources, and one of 
self-consciousness when he uses the words “Ireland” or “Irish” (as he 
frequently does) which is not there when he writes of Derry or the 
People’s Gardens or O’Connell Street. However there is on the whole 
greater individuality in his recent poems. And in them he seems to 
wear his ancestors more easily. 

He has a gift for the imaginative phrase. A queen’s beauty is 
“beauty of parchment with capitals.” He sees cycling girls as a “ballet 
put on in crystal air by switches of blackthorn sleekly bare.” In the 
epic of St. Colmcille: 


Angels, like spreadwing gulls, 

like hail in moonlight, 

floated and swam around St. Colm’s head 

on-a day when he prayed alone on the west of the island, 
alone but for one awed monk huddled down on the strand, 
angels like falls of foam or like troops of suns. 


If, usually, he makes no pretense at the wild flashes of intuition of the 
“unnamed near-demented” Gaelic poets he admires, there is wisdom 
in his meditation on sleep. Man, the wild bee of Time, will try to “sip 
the world and blind an eye and say there seems no call to die,” he 
writes. “And so God makes the body sleep / to save the soul for mod- 
esty, / rehearsing man with nightly death / to bear the frightful stop 
of breath.” There is perception when, seeing deaf mutes using sign 
language, he sees in them himself, the poet, the “harper that plucks 
behind glass.” There is wise disenchantment in “We Get Used to 
Death” (We get used to death for others, easily, as we grow older”) 
and in “Folk Song in a Drawing Room”: 


We have caught from their miracle-mouths, their imperious, adoring 
Laudate for eyes below Christ’s, a so-desperate warning 

that we plucked out our tongues for grey terror of praising an idol: 
we have dragged at the bit until now there’s no mettle to bridle. 
Look, I trouble my mind at this hearth filled with emberless ashes, 

this people my people grown flaccid and empty of passion. 
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We had need to be cleansed. Did we need to keep none of our resin, 
expecting we might be made fuel for fire out of Heaven? 


Half a dozen really good poems are enough to make a book. There 
are more here. “All That Is and Can Delight” is one of them; the 
amusingly overstated fancy, “The City’s Dancing Gardens” (by which 
he means the hair on people’s heads), is another. “This Man Was Ire- 
land” indicates that Farren is capable of eloquence and sustained effort. 
Plainly, he is a poet of substance. 

There is, of course, a but. Like many another poet, he so far seems 
not quite capable of judging his own work. Or possibly he has let 
himself be guided by the judgment of friends. Along with the mature 
poet who can write such things as “After the Fianna” and “Witness” 
we find the schoolboy who revels in the buffoonery of “The Common 
Cold,” the dated humor of “Nacht-Musik” (“The truth: you snore!”’), 
the feats of rhyming in “Poet’s Curse” (a valentine compared to any 
stiff Gaelic lampoon) the pink icing of ‘“NNameday.” Now these are 
verses which would doubtless prove popular in newspapers, verses any 
working poet might talk himself into including in an individual vol- 
ume. They may have a place there, or in his Collected Verse. In 
Selected Poems, no. 

These, however, are lapses. A young man still and a productive 
writer, Farren no doubt will continue to grow. But already he has 
stature.—Francis Maguire. 


TO WARM ONESELF GENTLY 


The Delicate Balance, by Sara Henderson Hay. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

This, Miss Hay’s third book of poems, oscillates gravely about the 
point where delicacy emerges from the keenly felt, half-uttered 
thought. Displaying fastidious strength The Delicate Balance dances 
with practiced foot along its own small circumference and presents its 
gracious charms to best advantage under the blue light of late after- 
noon. Rather too genteel for the cocktail hour, the book would find 
its most co-operative audience in the drawing room and, spoken dis- 
tinctly between the dry sherry and the biscuit, these poems glow in 
appreciation. Nevertheless, the wit is warm enough to provide the 
laugh robust rather than the smile frigid and human enough to evoke 
glad recognition. 

Reflected in the high polish of these verses the urbane skepticism of 
the too thoroughly civilized shines bravely and so the occasional out- 
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break of passion is the more effective. Of course it is to be understood 
that such daring leaps are never so naive as to be unselfconscious but 
it is reward enough to observe sympathetically: these efforts to resolve 
an essential conflict of inner necessities. 

The poems lend themselves readily to quotation. In “Bottle Should 
Be Plainly Labeled ‘Poison,’” which concerns itself with hope, a 
troubled longing lurks: 


There is a delicate balance set 
Between Hope’s virtue and its vice. 
The man who takes it to forget 
Must know how little will suffice. 


And in “Blackout,” good, stark terror: 


Under the heavens’ incurious arch 
How bold the glittering city lies, 

And wears the symbols of man’s search, 
And guides his ruin down the skies. 


Oh what enormous irony 
First lit the taper from the spark, 
That men, in ages thence, might cry 


“Let there be dark!” 


Critics may cavil but the reader, seeking not wisdom in place of 
safe prudence, can warm himself gently before the charm of The Deli- 
cate Balance while waiting in good patience for further work by this 
poet of distinguished gifts. If Miss Hay’s “deeper wisdom” is not 
quite deep enough her manifest good will is nevertheless here splendidly 
portrayed.—George A. McCauliff. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Winnetka, Illinois. 
To the Editor—You will be glad to know that the January, 1949 and 
the May, 1949 issues of SPIRIT have been put into Braille and are 
available to all Hadley School students of poetry. Work continues on 
the preparation of The Hadley Anthology of Magazine Poetry. If you 
wish to continue your participation in this project, we shall be more 
than grateful for we are aware that much of the best American poetry 
is published in SPIRIT and we should like to make this available to the 
blind. For the first year’s complimentary subscription to SPIRIT we 
want to thank you again. Your interest and help in our project are 
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most encouraging.—Donald W. Hathaway, Advisor, College Dept., The 
Hadley Correspondence School for the Blind. 
San Rafael Calif. 

To John Duffy, C.SS.R.:—In all the gamut of literature, I have 
never read a more exalted paper than your “Poetry as Sacrifice” [pub- 
lished in SPIRIT, July, 1951]. Though not criticism in the strict sense, 
the soundest criticism to be heard these maudlin times: a repointing of 
the reason why, a resharpening of the wherefores in the poetic sense-to- 
create and sense-to-appreciate. I envy your audience. 

Normally, gatherings of poets are stuffy affairs enveloped by a 
miasma of petty ambitions and intensified egos with their ever-present 
taint of insanity. The pure ray is seldom seen; even Shakespeare seems 
to hurry away to shadows. Creation must be a solitary business—the 
most solitary of all human pursuits. For it is only when alone—totally 
alone, as you would say with God, that creation reaches outwardly 
then inwardly crystallizing in poetry. 

Yours was a very fine effort in behalf of the mysticism and splendor 
of poetry.—Cullen Jones. 











FROM ONE WORD 
Selected Poems from SPIRIT 


“The Best of the Best’ 


The poems of this third of SPIRIT anthologies have been selected 
by seven judges from the third five years of the magazine’s publica- 
tion. The poems then, like cream, have come to the top over and 
above work whose quality surpasses the average published elsewhere. 


The Editors of SPIRIT believe this a book each of its readers will 
want for himself and his friends—a book which, once possessed, 
will always be cherished. 


Teachers of English will find FROM ONE WORD, together with its 
predecessor, DRINK FROM THE ROCK, an invaluable aid in intro- 
ducing their pupils to modern poetry. 


FROM ONE WORD—-single copy $2.50—and DRINK FROM THE 
ROCK ($2.00) can be obtained from the Catholic Poetry Society, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Both books can be ob- 
tained for $3.50 (if remittance accompanies order between now and 
Christmas, 1951. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company 


announces for September 19th publication 


DAYS OF A HIRELING 


By JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI 


A novel of an emotional and spiritual crisis 
resolved by that vision without which man perishes 


This novel by the Editor of SPIRIT, distinguished as a poet, critic 
and prose writer, builds an unusual conflict of love and faith up to 
its climax in the life of Hilary Devoise whose career was dominated 
by his early divorce, his later unfortunate romance and his allegiance 
to spiritual values. The events of the story surely but slowly advance 
him from resignation te joyful acceptance. 


These events involve many people, in particular Hilary’s three 
closest friends—Jean, David and Terry—and his efforts as business 
manager to insure the survival of The Prospect, a Catholic lay maga- 
zine. To it he is bound by idealism, conviction and zeal. 


All who are similarly devoted to a cause or who know the neces- 
sity of living affirmatively will quickly and sympathetically find a 
relationship between their problems and his. For Mr. Brunini de- 
picts a fundamentally happy man who follows a definite code of 
principles. His steadfastness brought him trials and sorrows in- 
evitably but, meeting the severest tests, his integrity rewards him 
with new confidence and strength to meet the future. 


“This is a story of love — human, complete, close-webbed — but 
it is also and pre-eminently a story of Love. Mr. Brunini answers 
the question: ‘What shall a man give in exchange for his soul?’ His 
reply is the warm, human and ultimately heroic character of Hilary 
Devoise. ... Through his failures and sins God hammered him into 
a shape that was a masterpiece of grace. With insight, style and 
complete ease, Mr. Brunini has given us a well-etched drawing of that 
eternal quadrangle bounded by man, woman, the devil and God.”— 
FRANcIs BEAUCHESNE THORNTON, The Catholic Digest. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia $3.00 





Orders for autographed copies may now be placed through THe CatHoLic 
Poetry Society or America, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Remittance, made payable to the Society, must accompany all orders. 
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